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destined successor in the leadership, as soon as the party should
return to power.
Meanwhile the Tories settled quietly down to a course of unheroic Social
but not the less useful legislation. Of Mr. Cross's Licensing Act of reform
1874 there is not much to be said. After their exaggerated denuncia-
tion of Mr. Brace's Act the " trade " naturally looked to the Tory
party for legislation, but if they were satisfied with the Act of 1874
their expectations cannot have been high. Introduced with the
object of curtailing the discretion of the magistrates and fixing by
legislation the hours of closing in public-houses, its nett result was
to fix 10 P.M. for the country, 11 P.M. for towns or " populous places,"
but to leave it to magistrates to determine what was a " populous
place ".
When the Conservative party came into power in 1874 agriculture Land,
had not begun to fall on the evil days which marked the 'eighties,
But then, as always, it was to the interest of the community
the land of the country, limited as it is in amount, should be put to
the best possible economic use. To this end three things are especi-
ally important; that there should be no artificial restrictions upon
the transfer of real property ; that the title to it should be cheaply
ascertainable and secure, and that every encouragement should be
given alike to owner and occupier to effect improvements. Lord
Cairns's Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act (1875) * was intended
to simplify sales and leases and to encourage the registration of titles,
but its permissive character, coupled with the persistent opposition
of family solicitors, rendered it ineffectual. More effective was Lord
Cairns's Settled Land Act * which did not actually become law until
1882. The object of this Act was to render impossible for a limited
owner to sell his settled estates. Such sales were somewhat dis-
couraged by the condition that the purchase money must be
reinvested for the benefit of the reversion^ but the Act has
undeniably facilitated a free market in land.
The Duke of Richmond's Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875 was
intended to give security to tenants for capital invested in the soil.
The chief objection urged against the Bill was that its provisions
were not made compulsory. Yet there is a great deal to be said for
making legislation of this character experimentally permissive, and
it is an argument not against but in favour of the ability of the
measure of 1875, to recall the fact that in 1883 it was found desirable
to strengthen its provisions and make compensation for improve-
ments compulsory.
An Enclosure of Commons Act * passed in 1876 was of even wider
import. Previous Acts on the subjects while promoting cultivation
and providing for the compensation of " commoners " had ignored
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